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PRINCIPAL STEWART DINGWALL FORDYCE SALMOND 



PROFESSOR JAMES STALKER, D.D. 

Aberdeen, Scotland 



Principal Salmond, of the United Free College at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, passed from this life on April 20 of this year. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year, and, till quite recently, he seemed to have the 
prospect of a long life before him; but suspicious symptoms which 
had been noticed occasioned an operation at the New Year, when it 
became known that he was in the grasp of a fatal disease. He was 
taken, for the operation, to a nursing-home, whence he was never 
able to return to his own home again. In him theological science 
has lost not only one of its most accomplished scholars and unwearied 
workers, but one of those rare natures which have the power of find- 
ing out the gifts of others and extracting from them labors which they 
would never have accomplished if left to themselves. 

He was a native of the same city in which he died, having been 
born there June 22, 1838. The bulk of his life was spent in the same 
place, and at his death he was generally regarded as its foremost citi- 
zen. He was, at all events, a characteristic product of a city which 
possesses a very marked character of its own. With a hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, Aberdeen is* the third city in Scotland; 
and it forms the capital of a district in some degree sequestered from 
the rest of the country. Its inhabitants are as proud of it as those of 
Boston or Richmond are of their own city, cherishing a jealous affec- 
tion for the sons and daughters of eminence whom it has produced. 
Far and wide Aberdeen is known as "the Granite City, ,, not only 
because it is built of this stone, but because the cutting and polishing 
of granite form its leading industry; and the disposition of the inhabit- 
ants is not infrequently spoken of as "granite" too, being shrewd, 
reticent, labor-loving, and tenacious. Another outstanding industry 
is education; colleges and schools abound; and there is no place in 
the world where the gifts and acquirements of the mind enter more 
fully into the estimate of the man. Enthusiasts sometimes say that 
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this is symbolized by the sunshine which abounds and in which the 
granite of the buildings sparkles. Hard solidity, with the flash and 
sparkle of intellect — this is the Aberdonian ideal; and Principal 
Salmond was one of the favorite children of this city. 

He received his education at the grammar school, the university, 
and the Free College of his native place. At the first of these insti- 
tutions he had for his teacher the famous Melvin, who could teach 
his pupils how to write a Latin version better than any other man in 
Scotland; at the second he was such a favorite of Sir William Geddes, 
the professor of Greek, that he was appointed to act for three years as 
his assistant; and at the third he enjoyed the close friendship of such 
teachers as Professor Sachs and Principal Lumsden. Following a 
course common among the abler and more proficient of Scotch divinity 
students, he completed his studies in Germany, where he enjoyed the 
influence, at Erlangen, of such teachers as Delitzsch and von Hof- 
mann, toward whom he entertained a lifelong affection and reverence. 
The latter's masterly method of so entering a book of Scripture as to 
take full possession of its contents, exhibiting it at the same time as 
an organic member of a larger complex of sacred literature, exercised 
a permanent influence on his own habits of thought and study. 

When his academic training was completed, he was appointed 
minister of Barry, in Forfarshire — a small country charge which, like 
one or two other places of the same sort in Scotland, has had the knack 
of choosing as its ministers young men destined to rise to positions of 
prominence in the church. Here he stayed for eleven years. He 
was not an orator, his voice being thin and, when raised, somewhat 
shrill; but his preaching was solid and instructive; and when he 
happened to be deeply moved, he could speak with remarkable power. 
The last time I heard him, when he was addressing a great audience 
on the troubles through which the United Free Church is passing 
in consequence of the judgment delivered, last August, against her 
by the House of Lords, he spoke not only with an extraordinary grasp 
of the subject, but with a depth of passion in which the tones of his 
voice acquired surprising compass and force. His shrewd hearers at 
Barry appreciated him, and he appreciated them, gaining that respect 
for the capacities and possibilities of the common man which is among 
the prime qualifications of the servant of God in any church. I shall 
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never forget the solemn pleasure with which he told us, in the Senatus, 
last autumn, an incident that had occurred to him in connection with 
the case already mentioned. He was entering a train at Edinburgh, 
in order to return home after attending a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee, which has charge of the litigation at present pending, 
when one of the employees of the railway, requesting him to come 
aside and talk for a little, confided to him that his mind was perplexed 
with something; and this turned out to be a fear lest the church, in 
its legitimate eagerness to repel the interpretation thrust on its prin- 
ciples by the lord chancellor, should be betrayed into saying anything 
which would compromise its teaching on the subject of election — a 
doctrine which, he said, had been one of the chief comforts of his 
religious experience. Principal Salmond was proud that a working- 
man, belonging to his church, should have his mind so deeply and 
intelligently occupied with such a profound theme; and it delighted 
him to be able to set the man's anxieties at rest. 

The tastes of the young minister of Barry were, however, aca 
demic; and he knew that he was following his true star when, in T876, 
he responded to a call to undertake the duties of the chair of system- 
atic theology and the exegesis of the epistles, which had fallen vacant, 
in the College of the Free Church at Aberdeen. There he remained 
for the rest of his life, being raised to the principalship of the insti- 
tution, in succession to the late Dr. David Brown, in 1898, and, at 
the union of the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches in 1900, 
surrendering to a colleague the exegetical work of his chair and retain- 
ing systematic theology alone. 

He could, indeed, have taken any of the subjects in a theological 
curriculum; for his years at Barry had been well spent, his range of 
reading was very wide, and he was at all times engaged in adding to 
his stores of information. The chair of Hebrew being at one time 
vacant, Dr. Salmond temporarily undertook the duties, and proved 
thoroughly equal to the occasion. His theology was christocentric 
in the most literal sense; that is to say, he commenced his dogmatic 
lectures with the doctrine of Christ and, having thoroughly expounded 
this, worked backward to God, whom Christ revealed, and to sin, as 
the occasion of the incarnation, and then forward to redemption and 
the last things. While he had ample command of the materials for 
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the historical and speculative discussion of these various topics, the 
aspect on which he expatiated preferentially was the exegetical; for 
he had a passion for the interpretation of both the Old and the New 
Testaments, and he possessed a singularly comprehensive knowledge 
of the best that has been written on the books of Scripture both in 
English and in the languages of the continent. Writes one of his best 
students : 

It occurred to me this winter to re-read a large part of my notes of Dr. 
Salmond's lectures on systematic theology. I recommend this excursion into old 
pastures to my fellow-students of Aberdeen. Their impression of the thorough- 
ness and suggestiveness of these illuminating lectures will be deepened. They 
will understand, in re-reading, the exactness of the biblical theology which lies 
behind the dogmatic; and I am not sure if they will yet have found anywhere a 
clearer analysis of the results of theological thinking. 

And he adds * 

I must not close this slight effort of appreciation without recording Dr. 
Salmond's loyalty to his old students, his unceasing interest in them, his willing- 
ness to help them, his unselfish sacrifice of leisure, if he could in any way advance 
their work. 

It is expected of a professor in Scotland that he should not only 
deliver courses of lectures and preach for old students, but take a 
share in the public affairs of the place where he resides, and in the 
church courts of the denomination to which he belongs. To such 
duties Dr. Salmond gave unsparingly of his time and strength; for 
he was of a public spirit and possessed business qualifications of a 
high order. In his native city he devoted himself especially to the 
cause of education, there being no other kind of public service which 
the Aberdonians are more inclined to appreciate. For fifteen years 
he was a member of the school board, which manages the educational 
affairs of the city; and for six of these years he was its chairman. At 
various times he acted as an examiner, both in classics and divinity, 
in the university; and in his later years he was a member of the Uni- 
versity Court. Thus, although his own college was not officially con- 
nected with the university, he did everything in his power to maintain 
a good understanding between the two institutions, and, through the 
friendliness of the authorities of the university, the relation was one 
of growing cordiality and co-operation. 

In his own church, being regarded as an authority on educational 
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subjects, he was for many years convener of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, keeping watch over the training of teachers in the normal 
colleges and the action of Parliament on this subject ; and he was also, 
for a lengthened period, convener of the Committee on the Welfare 
of Youth, which, by means of a system of examinations and prizes, 
promotes the interests of sabbath schools and Bible classes through- 
out the country. He was, indeed, during the last twenty years of his 
life, one of the most trusted leaders of the church as a whole, being 
conspicuous for his comprehensive and accurate information on all 
public questions, his soundness of judgment, and his enthusiasm for 
progress. The prosecution of Robertson Smith, who was his col- 
league in the college at Aberdeen, breaking out soon after he became 
a professor, he took a foremost place among the defenders of the 
accused in the several courts of the church ; and none of those engaged 
on either side manifested a more intimate knowledge of all the details 
of this complicated case, or a clearer appreciation of the issues which 
it involved, than did Dr. Salmond. On questions of biblical criti- 
cism his attitude was always advanced and liberal, although he stated 
his own views with characteristic caution, and had no sympathy with 
the extreme theories of such critics as Cheyne and Schmiedel. 

It was, however, through the press that Dr. Salmond exercised his 
most extensive influence, and was brought into contact with the 
scholars and leaders of the church universal. 

His literary activity commenced very early; and, after it had com- 
menced, the pen may be said never to have been out of his hand. 
When a country minister in the obscurity of Barry, his classical attain- 
ments were found out by the editors of several large literary under- 
takings then in progress of preparation; and he contributed trans- 
lations, with annotations, to The Ante-Nicene Library of Dr. Donald- 
son ; the edition of The Works of St. Augustine, published by Dr. Dods ; 
as he did, later, to The Post-Nicene Library of Dr. Schaff. The 
range of these translations was wide, including, in whole or in part, 
the works of Hippolytus, Caius, Julius Africanus, Alexander of 
Jerusalem, Asterius Urbanus, Antolius, Theognostus, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, Archelaus, and John of Damascus, besides St. Augus- 
tine, whose Harmony of the Evangelists, Cathechising of the Vnin- 
structed y and On Faith and the Creed had been assigned to him ; and, 
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by this laborious and scholarly work, he laid the foundation of that 
acquaintance with the entire range of the history and thought of the 
church which subsequently often surprised those brought into con- 
tact with him. At the suggestion of Principal Fairbairn of Oxford, 
he was invited to form one of the members of a conference held to 
discuss priesthood and sacrifice, and consisting partly of Anglicans 
and partly of Dissenters, the report of the discussions of which has 
been given to the world by Dr. Sanday; and Dr. Fairbairn has 
informed me that the extent and accuracy of Dr. Salmond's informa- 
tion excited the admiration of all present. On one occasion, in the 
course of a debate, one of the Anglican representatives having quoted 
Irenaeus as saying, "Ubi ecclesia ibi Spiritus," Dr. Salmond quietly 
remarked: "Yes, but remember, the same Irenaeus also said: 'Ubi 
Spiritus ibi ecclesia. '" To joint undertakings for the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures he was often invited to contribute, and, when- 
ever he was able, he responded; thus he wrote on the epistles of 
Peter for SchafFs Popular Commentary on the New Testament; on 
the epistle of Jude for The Pulpit Commentary; on Ephesians for 
The Expositor's Greek Testament; and on the gospel of Mark for 
The Century Bible. 

The time came, however, when, instead of merely being a con- 
tributor to such undertakings started by others, he was to float such 
scholarly schemes himself and to stimulate theological productivity 
by securing the co-operation of other scholars. Thus, he edited a 
series of "Bible Class Primers," the immediate purpose of which was 
to assist the efforts of the Welfare of Youth Committee, of which, as 
has been mentioned, he was convener; and it delighted him to secure, 
among his contributors, young ministers whose books, produced at 
his instigation, were their first efforts in literature. But he also was 
able to obtain the services of some of the foremost of contemporary 
writers; and he himself did not disdain to spend his time on these 
six-penny booklets for the young, writing The Sabbath, The Parables 
of Our Lord, The Life of Christ, The Life of the Apostle Peter, and 
The Shorter Catechism. A far more ambitious undertaking was 
"The International Theological Library," which he planned in con- 
junction with Professor Briggs, and the issues of which include, 
among others, such notable works as Driver's Introduction to the 
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Literature of the Old Testament, Newman Smyth's Christian Ethics, 
Rainy's Ancient Catholic Church, and McGiffert's History of Christi- 
anity in the Apostolic Age. To this series he was himself to have 
contributed an Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament — 
a task for which the whole course of his studies had fitted him; and 
it must be reckoned among the serious losses of the theology of our 
time that he has died without fulfilling this intention. From 1890 
till his death he edited the Critical Review of Current Theological 
and Philosophical Literature, an effort to do in English what is 
attempted in German by the Theologische Liter aturzeitung; and to 
every number many pages were contributed by his own hand, these 
reviews representing such an acquaintance with the current products 
of the religious press as perhaps no other living man could pretend to. 

When a scholar disperses his energies over so wide a field, he runs 
the risk of leaving no permanent mark anywhere; yet Dr. Salmond 
was fortunate enough to find one subject to which he was attracted 
by a strong predilection, into which all his multifarious learning 
naturally flowed, and on which he produced a work which is acknowl- 
edged to be classical and will survive as his literary monument. This 
is his Christian Doctrine of Immortality, given first as a series of 
Cunningham Lectures, but subsequently worked up, under the 
impulse of a genuine enthusiasm for the subject, into a book of 
ample proportions. At the outset of its career it had the good fortune 
to win from Mr. Gladstone a tribute which aided the circulation; 
but it has taken its position in virtue of its own merits, displaying, 
as it does, on every page the fine classical scholarship, the exact 
exegesis, and the wide historical knowledge of the author; while, at 
the same time, it unconsciously reveals the depth of his piety, his 
reverence for the Word of God, and his personal affection for the 
Redeemer. This brief and imperfect notice cannot be better closed 
than with the opening words of this book, which breathe the spirit of 
the writer: 

The eye of man looks wistfully to the end. Life, like love, believes in its own 
immortality. Heart, and mind too, cry for light upon what is beyond the grave. 
Nor do they cry in vain. They have their answer in themseLves. They have it 
in the highest measure in those words of the Lord Jesus into whose depths men 
have never ceased to look since they were first spoken, and from which they have 
never turned unsatisfied. 



